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“ LOOKING UNTO JESUS.” 
From the French of Theodore Monod. 


Only three words, but these three words 
contain the whole secret of life. 

“ Looking unto Jesus,” in the Scriptures : 
to learn who He is, what He has done, what 
He gives, what He requires; to find in His 
character our pattern, in His teachings our 
instruction, in His precepts our law, in His 
promises our stay, in His person and in His 
work a full satisfaction offered to every want 
of our souls. 

“Looking unto Jesus,” crucified: to find 
in His blood poured out our ransom, our par- 
don, our peace. 

“Looking unto Jesus,” risen again: to 
find in Him that righteousness which alone 
can justify us, and through which, unworthy 
though we are, we may draw near, with fuil 
assurance in His name, unto Him who is His 


Father and our Father, His God and our 
God. 
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“Looking unto Jesus,” glorified: to find 
in Him our advocate with the Father, mak- 
ing complete, through His intercession, the 
merciful work of our salvation; appearing 
even now in the presence of God for us, and 
supplying the imperfection of our prayers b 
the power of those which the Father heaved 
always. 

“Looking unto Jesus,” as revealed to us 
by the Holy Ghost: to find, in constant com- 
munion with Him, the cleansing of our sin- 
stained hearts, the illumination of our dark- 
ened minds, the transformation of our per- 
verse will, to the end that we may triumph 
over the world and the devil—resisting their 


29 | Violence through Jesus our strength, bring- 


ing their devices to naught through Jesus our 
wisdom ; upheld by the sympathy of Jesus, 


»| who was himself tempted in all things, and 


by the help of Jesus, who resisted and con- 
uered. 

“ Looking unto Jesus,” that we may re- 
ceive from Him the work and the cross of 
each day: with the grace which is sufficient 
to bear the cross and do the work; patient 
through His patience; active by His activ- 
ity; loving with His love; asking not, 
“ What can I do?” but, “ What can He not 
do?” relying upon His strength, which is 
made perfect in weakness. 

“Looking unto Jesus,” that the bright- 
ness of His face may enlighten our darkness: 
that our joy may be holy and our grief sub- 
dued; that He may humble us, to exalt us 
in due time; that He may afflict, and then 
comfort us; that He may strip us of our 
sel f-righteousness to enrich us with His own: 
that He may teach us how to pray, and 
answer our prayers; so that while we are in 
the world we may not be of the world, our 
life being hid with Him in God, and our 
works bearing witness before men. 

“Looking unto Jesus,” who has reascended 
to His Father’s house to prepare a place for 
us: that this blessed hope may give us cour- 
age to live without murmuring, and to die 
without regret when the day shall come to 
meet the last enemy—whom He has con- 
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quered for us, whom we shall conquer through 
Him: once the king of terrors; now the 
messenger of everlasting peace. 

“ Looking unto Jesus,” who gives repent- 
ance as well as remission of sins: to receive 
from Him a heart that feels its wants, and cries 
for mercy at His feet. 

“ Looking unto Jesus,” that He may teach 
us to look unto Him who is the author and 
object of our faith: that He may keep us in 
that faith, of which He is also the finisher. 

“Looking unto Jesus,” and to no other: 
as our text expresses it in one word which is un- 
translatable, and which enjoins us at one and 
the same time to fix our eyes upon Him, and 
to turn away from all besides. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not unto ourselves: 
to our thoughts, our wishes, our plans; unto 
Jesus, and not unto the world, its allurements, 
its examples, its maxims, its opinions; unto 
Jesus, and not unto Satan, whether he tries 
to affright us with his rage or to seduce us 
by his flatteries. Oh, how many useless 
questions, uneasy scruples, dangerous com- 
promises with evil, distracted thoughts, vain 
dreams, bitter disappointments, painful strug- 
gles, sad backslidings could we not avoid by 
looking always unto Jesus, and following 
Him wherever He leads the way; careful not 
even to cast a glance at any other way, lest 
we should lose sight of that in which He 
leads us. . 

“Unto Jesus :” and not unto our medita- 
tions and prayers, to our religious conversa- 
tions and edifying books ; not to the assem- 
blies of the faithful which we frequent. 
‘ . Let us make a faithful use of all 
these means of grace ; but let us not confound 
them with grace itself, or turn away our eyes 
from Him who alone can make them effect- 
ual, by giving Himself to us through their 
means. 

“Unto Jesus:” and not to our standing in 
the Christian church, to the name we bear, 
to the doctrine we profess, to the opinion that 
others have of our piety, or to that which we 
ourselves entertain. Many who have prophe- 
sied in the name of Christ shall one day hear 
Him say, “I never knew you ;” but He will 
confess before His Father and His angels even 
the humblest of those who have looked unto 
Him. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not to our brethren: 
not even to the best and most beloved among 

them. If we follow a man, we run the risk 
of losing our way; but if we follow Jesus, 
we are certain that we shall never go astray. 
Besides, by putting a man between Christ 
and us, it happens that the man grows imper- 
ceptibly in our eyes, while Christ becomes 
less, and soon we know not how to find Christ 
without finding the man; and if the latter 
fails us, all is lost. But if, on the contrary, 
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Jesus stands between us and our dearest 
friend, our attachment to our friend will be 
less direct, and at the same time more sweet; 
less passionate, but purer ; less necessary, but 
more useful—the instrument of rich blessings 
in the hands of God while it shall please 
Him to use it, and whose absence will still be 
a blessing when it shall please Him to dis- 
pense with it. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not to the obstacles we 
meet in our path. From the moment that 
we stop to consider them, they astonish and 
unnerve us and cast us down ; ineapable as 
we are of comprehending either the reason 
why they are permitted, or the means by 
which we may overcome them. The apostle 
began to sink as soon as he turned to look 
at the boisterous billows; but so long as he 
continued looking unto Jesus, he walked 
upon the waves as upon a rock. The harder 
our task and the heavier our cross, the more 
it behooves us to look to Jesus only. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not to the temporal 
blessings which we enjoy. By looking first 
at these blessings, we run the risk of being 
so much captivated by them that they even 
hide from our view Him who gives them. 
When we look unto Jesus first, we receive all 
these benefits as from Him; they are chosen 
by His wisdom, given by His love; a thou- 
sand times more precious because received at 
His hands, to be enjoyed in communion with 
Him, and used for His glory. 

“ Unto Jesus,” and not to our own strength: 
for with that we can only glorify ourselves. 


-| To glorify God we need the strength of God. 


** Unto Jesus,” and not to our weakness. 
Have we ever become stronger by lamenting 
our weakness? But if we look unto Jesus, 
His strength shall fortify our hearts, and we 
shall break forth into songs of praise. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not to our sins. The 
contemplation of sin brings only death ; the 
contemplation of Jesus brings life. It was 
not by looking at their wounds, but by be 
holding the brazen serpent, that the Israelites 
were healed. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not to the law. The 
law gives us its commands, but does not im- 
part the strength necessary to obey them. 
The law always condemns ; it never pardons. 
To be under the law is to be out of the reach 
of grace. In the same measure as we make our 
obedience the means of our salvation we shall 
lose our peace, our strength, our joy, because 
we forget that “ Christ is the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one that believeth.” 
As soon as the law has constrained us to seek 
salvation only in Christ, He alone can com- 
mand obedience—an obedience which asks no 
less than our whole heart and our most secret 
thoughts, but which is now no longer an iron 
yoke and an intolerable burden, having be- 
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come an easy yoke and a light burden—an 
obedience which He makes lovely while it is 
also obligatory—an obedience which He not 
only enjoins, but inspires, and which, well un- 
derstood, is less a consequence of our salva- 
tion than a part of the same, and, like every 
other part, is the gift of free grace. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not to what we are do- 
ing for Him. If we are too much taken up 
with our work, we may forget our Master— 
we may have our hands full and our heart 
empty ; but if we are constantly looking unto 
Jesus, we cannot forget our work; if our 
heart is filled with His love, our hands will 
also be active in His service. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not to the apparent 
success of our efforts. Apparent success is 
not always the measure of real success; and 
besides, God has not enjoined success upon 
us, but only labor: He will ask an account 
of our labor, but not of our success; why 
then should we be too much concerned about 
it? We must sow the seed; God will gather 
the fruit: if not today, it will be to-morrow ; 
if not for us, it will be for others. Even if 
success were to be granted us, it would always 
be dangerous to look complacently upon it: on 
the one hand, we are tempted to claim for 
ourselves some of the glory; on the other, 
we are too prone to slacken our zeal when we 
cease to see good results arising from it, that 
is, at the very time when we ought to put 
forth double energy. To look at our success 
is to walk by sight; to look unto Jesus, and 
to persevere in following and serving Him 
despite all discouragements, is to walk by 
faith. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not to the gifts that we 
have received or are now receiving from Him. 
As to the grace of yesterday, it has been 
withdrawn with the work of yesterday ; we 
can use it no longer; we ought not to dwell 
upon it any longer. As to the grace of to- 
day, given for the work of to-day, it is in- 
trusted us not to be contemplated, but to be 
used; not to be paraded, that we may appear 
rich, but to be employed at once, that we 
may in our poverty look unto Jesus. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not to the depth of sor- 
row we feel for our sins, or to the degree of 
humility which they produce in us. if they 
humble us so that we no longer delight in our- 
telves—if they cast us down, so that we look 
to Jesus that He may deliver us from them, 
that is all He requires of us; and it is look- 
ing unto Him which, above everything else, 
_ cause our tears to flow and our pride to 

all. 

“Unto Jesus,” and not to the liveliness of 
our joy or the fervor of our love. Otherwise, 
if our love seems to grow cold and our joy is 
dimmed—whether on account of our luke- 
warmness, or for the trial of our faith—as 
























soon as those emotions have passed we shall 
think that we have lost our strength, and we 
shall give way to hopeless discouragement, if 
not to shameful inactivity. Ah, let us rather 
remember that if the sweetness of religious 
emotions be sometimes wanting, faith and its 
power are left us; and that we may be al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, let 
us be constantly looking, not to our wavering 
hearts, but unto Jesus, the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever. 
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“Unto Jesus,” and not to our faith. The 


last artifice of Satan, when he cannot lead us 
out of the way, is to turn our eyes away from 
Jesus to look at our faith, and so to discour- 
age us if it is weak, to puff us up if it is 
strong; and in either case to weaken us. For it 


is not our faith which makes us strong, but it 


is Jesus, through faith; we are not strength- 
ened by contemplating our faith, but by look- 
ing unto Jesus. 


“ Unto Jesus,” for it is from Him and in 
Him that we shall learn, not only without 
injury, but for the good of our souls, as much 
as it is meet we should know of the world 
and of ourselves—of our misery, our dan- 


gers, our resources, our victory ; seeing all 


things in their true light, becauze He shall 


show them to us at the very time and in the 


very measure when that knowledge shall be 
best calculated to produce in us the fruits of 
humility and wisdom, of gratitude and cour- 
age, of watchfulness and prayer. All that 
it is well for us to know, Jesus will teach us; 
all that he does not teach us, it is better for 
us not to know. 

“ Looking unto Jesus,” during all the time 
which is allotted us here below—unto Jesus 
ever anew, without allowing either the re- 
membrance of the past, which we know so 
little of, or the cares of an unknown future, 
to distract our thoughts; unto Jesus now, if 
we have never looked unto Him; unto Jesus 
again, if we have ceased to do so; unto Jesus 
still, unto Jesus always, with a more fixed 
gaze, “changed into the same image from 
glory to glory;” and thus waiting for the 
hour when He will call us to pass from earth 
to heaven, and from time to eternity: the 
promised, the blessed hour, when at last we 
shall be “like to Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is,” 





Ir may be regarded as the true idea, or 
definition, of a truly holy person, that he is 
one whose will, under the mighty influences 
of a faith undoubting, is united with and lost 
in the will of God. And consequently such 
a person, in the extinction of his own will, 
cannot fail to unite with, and acquiesce in 
those events, whatever they may be, which 
shadow forth and express the Divine will. — 
Prof. Upham’s Catharine Adorna. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


, the truth that the essential qualification of 
GEORGE HERBERT 8 COUNSELS TO MINISTERS. | the Christian minister is the immediate teach- 
AN EXTRACT. ing of the Spirit of Christ. ‘ We are not to 

The Poems of George Herbert have always| think when we have read the Fathers and 
commanded readers, and perhaps never more|Schoolmen that a minister is made and the 
so than now. There is a charm in their|thing done; the greatest and hardest prep- 
quaintness, and their poetic merit is of a high | aration is within.” In the chapter on the Par- 
order; but their greatest value lies in the|son’s Knowledge, after alluding to the impor- 
wealth of religious experience and thought/ tance of a good fund of general information 
that they embody. Herbert’s words are the |—since all knowledge is useful when wisdom 
expression of a large spiritual experience;|is building, and “it is an ill mason that re- 


they are all “heart-deep,” the overflow of a| fuses any stone’’—he adds the following most 


soul victorious over conflict, and rejoicing in 
the fulness of the love of God. 

It is a characteristic of his writings, as it 
is also of those of Keble, “the modern Her- | 
bert,” that you may take up their books and 
always find something you have not seen be- 
fore. Their jewels have so many faces, they 
constantly reflect new light. There is often 
more thought in a single line of George Her- 
bert’s than in many a modern hymn. 

It is not, however, of Herbert’s Poems I 
wish now to write, but of another and less 
known work, “The Country Parson; his 
Character and Rule of Holy Life.” This 
book, or pamphlet—for eighty moderate 
pages comprise the whole—was first published 
in 1652, twenty years after its author’s death. 
The object with which it was written is briefly 
stated in the introduction : 

“T have resolved to set down the form and 
character of a true Pastor, that I may have 
a mark to aim at; which also I will set as 
high as I can, since he shoots higher that 
threatens the moon than he that aims at a 
tree. Not that I think if a man do not all 
which is here expressed he presently sins and 
displeases God, but that it is a good strife to 
g° as far as we can in pleasing Him who hath 

one so much for us.” 


The book is divided into thirty-seven short 
chapters, each devoted to some division of the 


subject. The following are amongst the 
heads: the Parson Life; the Parson’s Know- 
ledge; the Parson Praying, Preaching, and 
‘Catechising; the Parson in his House; the 
Parson’s Church and Library; the Parson 
with his Churchwarcens; the Parson in his 
Mirth ; Concerning Detraction, &c. 

The advices given, for the most part, har- 
monize well with those contained in “ Doc- 
trine, Practice and Discipline ;” and in some 
— not touched on by the Yearly Meeting, 

riends need not refuse a hint from the 
“evangelical old Puseyite,” as Spurgeon calls 
him, who, with all his priestly and High- 
Church notions, was an eminently holy man, 
and an experienced and faithful minister of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

As a scholar who had gained high honors 
at Cambridge, Herbert was not likely to un- 
dervalue mental culture, but he had grasped 


valuable passage : 

“But the chief and top of his knowledge 
consists in the Book of books, the storehouse 
and magazine of life and comfort—the Holy 
Scriptures. There he sucks and lives. In 
the Scriptures he finds four things: precepts 
for life, doctrines for knowledge, examples 
for illustration, and promises for comfort; 
these he hath digested severally. But for the 
understanding of these, the means he useth 
are, first, a holy life, remembering what his 
Master saith, that if any do God’s will he 
shall know of the doctrine; and assuring 
himself that wicked men, however learned, 
do not know the Scriptures, because they feel 
them not, and because they are not understood 
but with the same Spirit that writ them. 

“The second means is prayer,—which if it 
be necessary even in temporal things, how 
much more in things of another world, where 
the well is deep, and we have nothing of our- 
selves to draw with. Wherefore he ever be 
gins the reading of the Scriptures with some 
short inward ejaculation, as, ‘Lord, open 
mine eyes, that loa see the wondrous things 
of Thy law,’ &c. 

“The third means is, a diligent collation of 
Scripture with Scripture. For all truth be- 
ing consonant to itself, and all being penned 
by one and the self-same Spirit, it cannot be 
but that an industrious and judicious compar 
ing of place with place, must be a singular 
help for the right understanding of the Script- 
ures. To this may be added, the considera- 
tion of any text with the coherence thereof, 
touching what goes before and what follows 
after, as also the scope of the Holy Spirit. 

“The fourth means are, Commentators and 
Fathers, who have treated of the places con- 
troverted, which the Parson by no means re- 
fuseth. As he doth not so study others as to 
neglect the grace of God in himself, and what 
the Holy Spirit teacheth him, so doth he as- 
sure himself that God in all ages hath had 
His servants to whom He hath revealed His 
truth, as well as to him; and that as one 
country doth not bear all things, that there 
may be a commerce, so neither hath God 
opened or will open all to one; that there 
may be a traffic in knowledge between the 
servants of God for the planting both of love 
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and humility. Wherefore he hath one com- 
ment at least upon every book of Scripture, 
and, plowing with this and his own medita- 
tions, he enters into the secrets of God treas- 
ured in thé Holy Scriptures.” 

Thus earnest was Rien Herbert in ex- 
horting to the study of the Book of the Lord, 
whose “infinite sweetness” he elsewhere ex- 
tols with the aspiration that his heart might 
“suck every letter, and find honey ”— 





“Oh that I knew how all Thy lights combine, 
And the configuration of their glory, 
Seeing not only how each verse doth shine, 
Bat all the constellations of the story.” 


He knew that such blessings can only come 
through the illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
and recognized the corresponding truth that 
it is only through the power of the Holy 
Spirit that what has been thus learned can be 
availingly taught to others. Thus, in a beau- 
tiful prayer that is preserved to us, after re- 
turning thanks that his sins had been par- 
doned, and that the Lord had bidden him to 
go feed the people of His love, he prays, 
“Lord Jesus, teach Thou me, that I may 
teach them. Sanctify and enable all my 
powers, that in their full strength they may 
deliver Thy message reverently, readily, 
faithfully, and fruitfully. Oh, make Thy 
word a swift word, passing from the ear to 
the heart, from the heart to the life and con- 
versation, that as the rain returns not empty, 
so neither may Thy word, but accomplish 
that for which it is given.” 

Herbert everywhere enforces holiness of| 
life as the first essential in the preacher. In 
the passage just quoted he says, for the un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures, we need “ first 
a holy life”; and, when speaking of the 
Parson’s library, he says, again, “It is a holy 
life.’ The man who has exercised himself} 
unto godliness is the best read preacher; and 
80 full is his mind of this thought, that though | 
writing of the library, he says nothing of the | 
books. In the chapter on the Parson’s life, | 
he lays down that he should be “ exceedingly 
exact, being holy, just, prudent, temperate, 
bold and grave, in all his ways; he is very | 
strict in respect of his word, his yea is yea, | 
and his nay nay, for how shall they believe 
him in the pulpit whom they cannot trust in | 
conversation. His apparel is plain, but rev- 
erend and clean, without spots, dust or smell ; 
the purity of his mind breaking out and di- 
lating itself even to his body, clothes and | 
habitation.” 

All this was exemplified in what Isaac! 
Walton calls “ the almost incredible story of 
his holy life” ; a life full of charity, humility, 
and all Christian virtues, ‘‘in which every | 
day’s sanctity was a step towards that king- | 
dom where impurity cannot enter. Were it 
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worthily depicted, there would be no need to 
look back for the examples of primitive piety, 
for they might all be found in the life of 
George Herbert.” The modest biographer 
confesses his unfitness for the task, and only 
lays claim to diligence and sincerity, yet a 
life has perhaps rarely been more successfully 
written. It possesses the merit, lacking in 
many a more voluminous work, of making 
you feel that you really know the man you 
have been reading about. Those touches are 
introduced, of which the true artist only 
knows the secret, that give life to the por- 
trait. You see him, hear him, and love him, 
and number him among your friends in 
Heaven, whom you hope to meet hereafter. 

When Herbert was introduced to the ree- 
tory of Bemerton, near Salisbury, according 
to a curious old custom he was left in the 
church alone to toll the bell, but, as he re- 
mained much longer than usual, his friends 
came to seek him, and found him prostrate 
before the altar in fervent prayer. He told 
them that he then and there made vows for 
the future conduct of his life, the character 
of which is indicated in the words he ad- 
dressed the same evening to his friend Mr. 
Woodnot : 

“ Above all, I will be sure to live well, be- 
cause the virtuous life of a clergyman is the 
most powerful eloquence to persuade all that 
see him to reverence and love and at least to 
desire to live like him. And this I will do, 
because I know we live in an age that hath 
more need of good examples than precepts. 


| And I beseech that God, who hath honored 


me so much as to call me toserve Him at 
His altar, that as by His grace He hath put 
into my heart these good desires and resolu- 
tions, so He will by His assisting grace give 
me spiritual strength to bring the same to 
good effect. And I beseech Him that my 
humble and charitable life may so win upon 
others as to bring glory to my Jesus, whom I 
have this day taken to be my Mister and 
Governor; and I am so proud of His service 
that I will always observe and cbey and 
do His will, and always call Him Jesus my 
Master. 
‘‘For my heart’s desire, 
Unto Thine is bent, 
I aspire 
To a full consent.” 


<9 
A TELLING REPROOF, 


An American bishop was called to visit a 


‘student who was lying ill of fever. He went 


to his bedside, and in the ravings of bis de- 
lirium the young man cried out, “ Oh, there 


is that great Jesse Tepeck—that great big 


Jesse Tepeck! He comes between me and 
the cross of Christ! Why does he not get be- 
hind it?” The bishop left the room, and 
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threw himself down upon his knees on the 
grass, feeling he had received a message 
straight from God. The truth had been 
brought home to his heart that he had been 
preaching himself, not his Lord. 

—G. R. Thornton. 


———.- 


From The Wayside. 
WHAT MY LITTLE BOY TAUGHT ME. 


“Tommy, come to mamma.” 

A sullen little face, with scowling brows 
and pouting lips, appeared at the door. 

“What have you got to do?” 

“T’ve got to stay in bed all day.” And 
with the words Tommy jerked off his jacket, 
and kicked one boot across the chamber 
floor. 

“ What naughty thing have you been do- 
ing ?” 

“Spoiling the calla lily.” 

The words, tone and manner of the little 
boy of six were so hard and defiant that a 
vague alarm seized me, and I said gently,— 

“ Comevhere, my poor little laddie, and get 
in mamma’s bed. You look very cold.” 

The downcast eyes were lifted in a strange, 
glad surprise, and the remaining garments 
were laid aside softly. Slowly, shyly, and 


questioningly the litle fellow crept in by my 
side and Jay quite still. 


“Now, Tommy, tell mamma all about it.” 


“T only just pinched the littlest leaf. I 
wanted to see what it was rolled up so tight 
for. There’s ever so many more.” 

“Yes, Tommy, but no more like this one. 
All the year you have seen these little rolls 
unfold into broad, glossy, green leaves; but 
this one, Tommy, was a bud. If you had 
watched without touching it, you would have 
seen it grow larger and lighter in color, un- 
til some bright morning you would have run 
down stairs, to shout and clap your little 
hands over the most beautiful flower you ever 
beheld. It would have looked up lovingly 
into your face from its heart of gold, and its 
pure velvet lips would have smiled upon you 
for letting it live and bloom. I am so sorry 
you hurt the dear little bud, that now can 
never be a flower.” 

“Can’t it be mended, mamma ?” 

‘“ No, dear.” 

“You mended the cup I broke.” 

“Yes, darling, a broken china cup may be 
made whole again; but a sweet little bud, 
waiting to become a rich, golden flower, 

inched and torn by cruel fingers, can never 
be restored.” 

‘** And God cannot restore it, mamma ?” 

The penitence, pathos, and despair of the 
child’s face were indescribable. I drew the 
little form to my breast in silent awe. 

“I’m ’most as bad as Cain, mamma,” 
bing heavily. 


sob- 
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“ How is that, dear?” 

“T’ve killed something. But, mamma, I 
did not mean to, truly. I didn’t know I was 
hurting the little bud. I'll never touch a 

lant again—only look at it, mamma, and 
a it, and wait for the morning, when it'll 
be a great, beautiful flower.” 

Precious little teacher! What a lesson for 
us mothers! In the hurry and worry of this 
toiling, moiling world, are we not in moment- 
ary danger, as we walk in the garden of our 
homes, of pinching, if not killing, something? 
Think of the tragedy it would be if, through 
our haste and heedlessness, we should crush 
and destroy the bud of tenderness—so full 
and bursting in the heart of a child—and 
give to society a callous, unfeeling man or 
woman! There are such in every commu- 
nity. Did the good God, whose name is 
Love, make them so? Who, then, is the 
wretched culprit? And where shall he or 
she be found in that great and awful morn- 
ing when the Lord of the garden shall de- 
mand the full and glorious flower which was 
to have been developed and perfected from 
the sweet little bud given unto the bosom of 
father and mother ?— Home Guardian. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
WILLIAM FORSTER. 


In many circles in our land, a special in- 
terest has recently centred around the grave 
of William Forster, in East Tennessee, in 
consequence of the visit there of his son, Wil- 
liam Edward Forster, who has been travelling 

\in America for some weeks past, and who 
sailed for Enyland on the 16th inst. 
| As a British statesman, he must realize 


| something of the sad yet victorious romance 


jot history, after having greeted in our Amer- 


| ican Congress the representatives of that race, 
| in pleading for whose manhood his father died. 
The following passages, from “ Quakerism 
Vital,” by the late William J. Allinson, de- 
scribing the closing scenes of William Fors- 
ter’s life, possess at this time a fre-h interest: 
“There was one locality, a meeting place 
of his own people, in the heart of Tennessee, 
which had been, as it were, photographed 
on his heart before he left England. The 
meeting he attended here will be memorable 
while the Society of Friends has a history. 
The shadows of life’s evening were closing 
around him, as he stood and preached bis 
| favorite theme, ‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.’ One of his audience testifies : 
“In his vivid description of the life of 
dedicated Christian, it seemed as if he might 
| have been involuntarily drawing a picture of 


| himself—first, beautifully setting forth the 


fruits of early dedication, the best results 
arising from a full surrender of the whole 
man, body, soul and spirit, to the tendering, 
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eanctifying power of Divine Grace, in the 
very morning of the day, before the heart is 
seared and hardened by the cares of the world 
or the love of other things—tracing the course 
of such, from one degree of religious attain- 
ment to another, endeaiby mellowing under 
the bright beams of the Sun of Righteous. 
ness, till, finally, the ripe fruit is brought to 
perfection. In describing the winding up of 
the earthly course of the perfect man in 
Christ Jesus, and the crown of glory which 
awaited him, it seomed’ (coutinues our wit- 
ness) ‘as if he almost opened heaven before 
us, and a little glimpse was given of those 
blessed realities, which eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, but which God 
hath laid up in store for all those who love 
and serve Him,’ 

“When the meeting closed, he walked 
round the graveyard in which he was pres- 
ently to be laid, and spoke of the pleasant- 
ness of its location. Next day, he lay, in his 
death sickness, 


‘Near Holsten’s billowy wave.’ 


His heart yearned towards his loved ones at 
home, ‘ but,’ he said, ‘it is better to depart 
and be with Christ.’ To one of his loved and 


faithful companions, he quoted the words of 
Bunyan’s Hopeful—* Be of good cheer, my 


brother, I feel the bottom, and it is good.’ And 
so he passed over the river—and the shining 
ones met him on the other side—a DEPUTA- 
TION FROM THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT ! 

“It is of little matter to the bondman, in 
which particular field of a great plantation 
he may feel the fetters stricken frum his 
limbs, and hear the thrilling words, ‘ Be 
free!’ Nor signified it to this enfranchised 
spirit, that home and its endearments were 
afar—that, of the thousands who reverenced 
and loved him, none, save three, proved and 
faithful, stood by when he left his earthly 
tabernacle, for ‘a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.’ He died in the 
midst of his testimony against a wrong to- 
ward humanity, a sin towards Him who took 
on Himself a servant’s form, and who, in 
doing so, rendered the tkuman image of God 
more sacred and inviolable. He never rested, 
till, in the final sense, he ‘ entered into rest.” 

‘Fallen, while his loins were girded still— 

His f- et with Zion’s dews still wet— 
And in his hands retaining yet 
The pilgrim’s staff and scallop shell.’ 


“*Tt is impossible,’ wrote his son, to his 
father’s cherished friend (the relict of one so 
honored and so dear), ‘ not to feel that my father 
has been allowed to fall a martyr to his devo- 
tion to that great and holy cause of abolition 
of negro slavery, in the earnest, untiring advo- 
cacy of which so large a portion of his life 
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has from time to time been spent; and I can- 
not but believe that his thus dying, in one of 
your slave States, will encourage American 
Friends more and more to devote themselves 
to this cause, in a like spirit, and with a will- 
ingness to make a like sacrifice. I feel how 
deeply unworthy I am, in every respect, to 
speak his name, but dost not thou believe, 
my dear friend, that if all the true Friends 
in America could feel it their duty to aim at 
being abolitionists, such as he was, full of 
Christian love and pity to the slave-owner, as 
well as slave, slavery would not long remain 
in your land? I have studied for a long 
time, this question of American slavery, as 
closely as I can, and feel sure that it is such 
abolitionism as this, and this alone, that will 
be effectual.’ 

“And it is such Quakerism as his that is 
needed now. A Quakerism not satisfied with 
garnishing the tombs of the Fathers—with 
lauding the:r dedication, and merely imitat- 
ing their modes. A Quakerism having the 
same presiding Heap that Fox and his asso- 
ciates recognized—and that moves as freshly 
under His guidance. A Quakerism looking, 
not backward, but forward, and around— 
ready for the sacrifices, ready for the work, 
of its own day. 


“¢ The past, and the time to be, are one— 
And both are, NOW!” 


Tae TiLGHMAN Sanp Bast, for engrav- 
ing and carving on stone, glass, &c., which is 
now used extensively fur the making of ground 
glass, and for cutting bas reliefs in marble, 
granite and other stone, has been a great cu- 
riosity abroad ever since its introduction. Its 
effects upon the ground substance have lately 
been examined under the microscope, by Mr. 
Wenham, of the British Microscopical Soci- 
ety, who claims to have found that the rough- 
ened surface of the glass subjected to the pro- 
cess was something more than a mere ie 
sion, being in fact composed of minute frac- 
tures produced by the impact of the particles 
of sand driven against it with great velocity. 
Even a diamond may be worn away by this 
battering process. A polished glass surface 
exposed to the blast seemed to show that a 
particle of glass had been driven in by each 
impact of a grain of sand, and that the wedge- 
like action thus set up had driven away the 
surrounding glass in small scales of fractured 
material. The glass, under the polariscope, 
was shown to be under strain and ready to 
yield to further fracture. This may explain 
the brittleness sometimes produced in glass 
exposed for a length of time to the action of 
a sand-blast, and may show that there is a 
limit beyond which the battering down of the 
surface cannot be safely carriedk—Daily 
paper. 
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ROOTING CUTTINGS IN COKE DUST. 


Mr. E. Hobday, in The Garden, says: “I 
have often proved that cuttings of soft-wooded 
pen that are very liable to damp off may 

e struck with greater certainty in charcoal 
or coke dust than in the usual way in sand. 
It imparts a greater porosity to the soil, damp 
cannot lie about the base of the cuttings, and 
there is less danger if an inexperienced hand 
does the watering. Among other things, we 
have this year struck our spring stock of Tri- 
color Geraniums in coke dust, and we have 
certainly never had more success. Itis not a 
bad substitute for sand, for covering in spring 
very small seeds of tender annuals that are 
usually sown in pots, pans, or boxes, especially 
if there are any snails or slugs in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, as they will not travel 
over it. I should explain that what I mean 
by coke dust is simply the dust taken from 
the coke-heap, and which is afterwards passed 
through a very fine sieve.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 19, 1874. 





THERE REMAINETH A Rest.—“ Every one 
that bears the name of the Anointed, that high 
title of being a Christian, named after the 
Heavenly Man, see that ye be in the divine 
nature made conformable unto His image, 
even the image of the Heavenly Divine Man, 
who was before that image which Adam and 
Eve got from Satan in the fall ; so that in none 
of you that fallen image may appear, but 
His image, and you made conformable unto 
Him.” Thus wrote George Fox, in 1671. 
Of his experience more than twenty years 
earlier, he said, “I knew nothing but pure- 
ness, innocency and righteousness, being re- 
newed up into the image of God by Christ 
Jesus; so that I was come up to the state of 
Adam, which he was in before he fell.” 

Familiar as such teaching has become, to 
those acquainted with the works of the early 
Friends, it will still bear repetition. Chris- 
tendom is only now awaking to its import- 
ance. Dogmatism, in our age, is losing power. 
Hierarchical assumptions become louder in 
some places, but they have fewer follow- 
ers among educated men. These are now 
prone to question all things; not the earth 
only, but the heavens also ; “ that the things 
that cahnot be shaken may remain.” What 
things cannot be shaken? As Peter answered, 
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it is true now, as ever, of Christ; ‘‘ Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” As He is 
the Lord our righteousness, by Him only 
shall the hunger and thirst of men’s souls be 
filled. ‘Iwill give you rest.” The world 
needs this promise; whose fulfilment the 
church must manifest, or its work is undone, 
its life is dead. 

But, the more glorious the true rest of God, 
the more to be lamented is all false rest, 
Against this it is no wonder that devoted 
servants of the Gospel have preached and do 
preach, since the days of the Apostles until 
now. It is Satan’s triumph, that men should 
run well for awhile, and then be hindered ; 
and what hinders more than self-dependence, 
or ease while the enemy is at the gates? 
Amongst the many voices heard around us 
to-day, no truth is more often urged than 
that God requires holiness of His people, and 
that what He requires He will enable them 
to perform. Let this be heard always; until 
all the world is convinced of it. But, even 
more necessary is it, that it be exemplified. 
Once more, let us hear George Fox, in the 
words of the epistle already quoted (1671): 

“ Keep in true humility, and in the true 
love of God, which doth edify His body, that 
the true nourishment from the Head, the re- 
freshings, springs and rivers of water, and 


bread of life, may be plenteously known and 


felt amongst you, that so praises may ascend 
to God.” 


tonntscaneiieenen 

Re.icious Priviteces or Women.—The “ Cen- 
tral Baptist Association,” at a late meeting at 
Norwich, so altered its constitution as to require 
one-half of the delegates to be women ; and to 
make them eligible to the offices of the Associa- 
tion. This is an advance beyond any religious 
body except Friends; if it does not even more 
fully than do our separate meetings of women 
Friends, accord equality to women in the affairs 
of the church. In the majority of Yearly Meet- 
ings, however, that equality is now fully recog- 
nized. 


— - ee - 


Tue Rerorwep Episcopan Cuvurca. — The 
“Book of Common Prayer” of this new organ- 
ization exhibits some interesting and important 
changes from that used in the body from which 
its members have withdrawn. In several re- 
spects they conform to the principles of the 
Prayer Book revised and adopted by a conven- 
tion of the American P. E. Charch in 1785, but 
set aside in 1789. 
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The most remarkable alterations in the Prayer 
Book appear in connection with the Creed, the 
rites of baptism and the “ Lord’s supper,” and 
the ordination of ministers and bishops. Perhaps 
nothing is more significant than a note appeaded 
to the ‘“ Nicene Ureed,” as follows : 

* Nore.—By the ‘ One Catholic and Apostolic 
Church’ is signified ‘the blessed company of all 
faithful people ;’ and by ‘One Baptism for the re- 
mission of sins,’ the Baptism of the Holy Ghost.” 

No mention of the word priest as applied to a 
minister occurs in this book; the word substitu- 
ted is presbyter. ‘‘Consecrated bread and 
wine” are not referred to; and other omissions 
are made, in the direction opposed to ritualism, 
from the Prayer Book of the Episcopal Charch. 
These are, from our stand point, great improve- 
ments. But, how can any stop there? If there 
be, indeed, as we are taught in Scripture, but 
“one baptism,” that of Christ Himself, for the 
remission of sins, why perpetuate two? Out of 
ritualism, is indeed an important step; from all 
sacramentalism into the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel, is only the termination of the same path. 


DIED. 


STRANG.—On the 6th of Tenth month, 1874, at 
her bome, near Liscomb, Marshall Co., lowa, Carrie 
M. Strang, in the 26th year of her age; wife of 
Wom. G. Strang. She was a member of Greenfield 
Monthly Meeting, Tippecanoe Co., Indiana, and 
daughter of Henry Miller, of the latter place. 

Being endowed with very amiable and attractive 
qualities, both personal and mental, she was a 
favorite with all her numerous acquaintance. Dur- 
ing her illness, of several weeks’ duration, she ex- 
pressed regret that she had lived so little of her 
life in full obedience to, and acceptance with, Jesus, 
but clearly evinced that she was saved, and willing 
either to live cr to die; only wishing to serve her 
Saviour better, and to live fur the sake of her hus- 
band and child. She was permi'ted, as we believe, 
in divine light, to view, and describe to her friends, 
the glories of her eternal home, and to behold the 
reign of Christ complete on earth: wars, and all 
wickedness having passed away, and the righteous 
dwelling in perfect peace. 

LARGE.—In this city, on the )8th of Eleventh 
month, 1874, at the residence of his daughter, Mary 
L. Smedley, Samuel Large, in the 75th year of his 
age; a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 
“Blessed are those servants whom the Lord when 
He cometh shall find watching.” 

HOGE.—On the 17th of Eleventh month, 1874, at 
her residence, in Loudon Co., Virginia, Rachel N., 
widow of Isaac Hoge; a member of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting. 

JONES —At his residence, on 4th of Tenth mo., 
1874, James Jones, in the 72d year of his age; a 
worthy member of Richland Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

HADLEY.—On the 18th of Tenth month., 1874, 
Alice M., daughter of Wm. D. and Melissa Hadley, 
in the 7th year of her age; a member of the same 
Monthly Meeting as the above She was a diligent 
scholar at our First-day schools through the sum- 
mer. After the death of her grandmother, which 
occurred six months before her own, she often spoke 
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of the goodness of God, and that He would soon 
take us home to Himself. She passed away in peace. 

WINSLOW.—At the residence of James Cole, 
Thorndike, Maine, on the 17th of Eleventh month, 
1874, Dorcas Winslow, in the 80th year of her age; 
a member of Unity Monthly Meeting. 

WILLITS.—On the 20th of Sixth month, 1874, 
Lewis Willits, in the 52d year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

This dear friend bore a long illness with much 
Christian resignation, and was mercifully permitted, 
through ‘ repentance toward God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” to experience the assurance that 
his name was writtea in heaven. His life was an 
example of uprightness and honesty towards his 
fellow-men. 

WOOD.—On the 6th of Eleventh month, 1874, 
at his residence in Morrow Co., Ohio, Israel Wood, 
in the 78th year of his age; a member and Elder 
of Gilead Monthly Meeting. 

He was a man of retiring demeanor, diligent in 
the attendance of meetings for worship and discip- 
line, and remarkable for accuracy of judgment in 
the affairs of the church ; which was highly appre- 
ciated by his fellow-members. He filled acceptably 
the situation of Elder more than thirty years, and 
endured a lingering illness with Christian patience 
and resignation; leaving the evidence that his 
work was done in the day time. 

NOTICE. 
GENERAL MEETING. 

A General Meeting has been appointed to be held 
under the auspices of committees appointed by 
Kansas Yearly Meeting and Springdale Quarterly 
Meeting, at Tonganoxie, Leavenworth Co., Kansas, 
to commence on Sixth-day, the 25th of the present 
month, at 11 o’clock A. M., the Committee to meet 
one hour earlier. 

Tonganoxie is situated on the Leavenworth branch 
of the Kansas Pacific Railroad, about midway be- 
tween Leavenworth and Lawrence. 

By direction of the Committee. 

Naomi Haptey, Clerk. 


There will be a General Meeting held at Beech 
Grove Meeting-house, in the limits of Fairfield 
Quarter, on the Vincennes road (Valley Mills sta- 
tion), eight miles from Indianapolis, Ind., commenc- 
ing on Seventh-day, Twelfth month 26th, 1874, at 
10 o’clock A. M. 

A special desire is felt that the Committee, as 
well as all others interested, should give their at- 
tendance. 

On behalf of Western Yearly Meeting’s Committee, 

Wiuuiam L. Prue, Clerk. 


I SOLEMNLY believe that one great cause 
of the low tone of Christian life, over which 
the church mourns so often, is the lack of 
missionary zeal, the non-cultivation of the 
missionary spirit in Christian families, and 
that the first symptom of a really “higher 
Christian life” will be a revival of this spirit. 
It has been so in the past. The revival of 
spiritual religion in our land in the last cen- 
tury was the birthday of missionary enter- 
prise. Its growth has kept pace with the 
extension of such enterprise, and its increase, 
if such is to come,—and God grant it may! 
—must be accompanied by a great increase 
of missionary efforts. In the nature of things 
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this must be so. In the physical world we|among these Indians, and I find them intel- 
have first life, then food, thereby growth, and | ligent, honest and self-supporting. Many of 


with growth exercise. But given life, food, 
growth, and no exercise, disease and decay 
must ensue. If the Christian church would 
thrive, she must have exercise, and her Christ- 
appointed exercise is the evangelization of 
the world. The church ought to be one great 
missionary society, and each of her children, 
directly or indirectly, a missionary.— Guin- 
ness. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PorrawaTromig Nation, Inpian TeR., 
October 20th, 1874. 


Friend John H. Pickering, United States Indian Agent, 
Sac and Foz Agency: 


Dear Sitr,—We, the undersigned, having 
been appointed by the Pottawattomies to rep- 
resent their condition to you, respectfully 
state that we are without a school at the 
present time, and know of no means by which 
to obtain one. We have now here belonging 
to our band something over forty children, 
and more of our people are now en route for 
their new homes with their children, and 
these children should be educated. 

When our people left Kansas for this coun- 
try, it was late in the season, and it required 
all of our means to open our farms. This year 
the drought has materially affected us, and 
it will require all we have raised to keep. us 
until crop-time in the spring. Some of us 
will be out of provisions before that time. 
Weare unable pecuniarily to supp rt a school. 
We earnestly desire to educate our children, 
knowing that the only way to civilize and 
Christianize our people is to educate the rising 
generation. To do this we must have a school. 
Now the Society of Friends, of which you are 
an honored member, are notorious for their 
philanthropy, for their kindness to Indians, 
and their high moral standing among men. 
We desire you to help us. Some of your 
Yearly Meetings will surely care forus. We 
cannot educate our children; you cau. Will 
you? Do for us as in like circumstances you 
would be done by. We subscribe ourselves 
your friends in behalf of the Pottawattomies: 

J. E. Cuarpy, C. P. BerGcEeron, 

T. P. ZiecLer, F. S. DaRLine, 

GABRIEL TRAPP, Tuos. J. Lazzev, 

L. R. Dar.ine, JoHn ANDERSON, 

JosepH MELET, J. MyRers, 

JAMES JOHNSON. 


Sac anp Fox Agency, Inpran Ter., 
Eleventh month 12th 1874. 
Editor Review: I send herewith for publi- 
cation a letter addressed to me by the Potta- 
wattomie Indians of this Territory. 
The letter explains itself. I have been 


them have very fair English education, and 
as a tribe are, perhaps, as well advanced in 
civilization as avy Indians in the Territory. 
They formerly lived in the State of Kansas, 
and were surrounded by whites who were 
principally Roman Catholics. As such sur- 
roundings were unsatistactory to them, they 
moved io their present location about three 
years ago. Owing to drought and the con- 
sequent failure of crops, and some other ob- 
stacles, they have been barely able to gain a 
subsistence for themselves. And owing to 
their misfortunes in a new country, they are 
entirely incapable of educating their children 
without assistance. They are not under the 
care of any Agency, as the en con- 
siders them capable of caring for themselves. 
The Roman Catholic Church (in some 
localities a strong foe to Indian civilization) 
is watching with eagle eyes all such oppor- 
tunities to plant strongholds, and in their 
destitution these Indians might fall an easy 
prey to their proffered charity. This tribe is 
centrally located, and their influence on the 
surrounding tribes will be potent. Two of 
their children are attendiog the Sac and Fox 
Manual Labor School, at this Agency. They 
are smart, energetic and eager to learn. Many 
tribes that receive large annuities are favored 
to have their claims presented to the public, 
and receive donations of various kinds. This 
tribe is struggling tu place and keep itself 
among the civilized people of the world, yet 
have received no assistance from either the 
Government or any society since they have 
been on their present location, except a small 
amount paid them for the sale of lands in 
Kansas. Very respectfully, 
Joun H. PickERING, 
U. 8. Indian Agent. 
N. B.—Any one who feels like helping 
these Indians, or wishing further information, 
may address 
Joun H. PIcKERING, 
U. 8. Indian Agent, 
Sac and Fox Agency, via Ocmulgee, I. T. 


Sac anp Fox Aqency, Inn. Ter., 
Tenth month 20th, 1874. 


We are in the midst of blanket Indians, 
many of whom have their faces painted, 
spotted or striped with bright colors. Some 
of them have their heads shaved, and wear 
feathers. We are in the central part of the 
Territory, more than one hundred miles to 
any State line, one hundred miles to the near- 
est railroad station, and fifty miles from post- 
office. We have a good meeting and sabbath 
school. The Indians take a great interest in 
them, many are regular atieniers of both, 
and a Jarger number of meeting only. Among 
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the latter is chief Keokuk, who makes earn- 
est and eloquent appeals to his people to 
become educated and capable of self support. 
Two have appeared in vocal prayer since I 
came; others have previously. The Indians 
at this Agency are making rapid progress, 


doubtedly a much larger number of white 
people could maintain themselves by farm- 
ing and herding in the vast domain assigned 
to the Sioux, but it could ouly be done by a 
people trained to such habits of thrift and in- 
dustry as would enable them to sustain them- 


and if the present policy can be maintained 
until this generation is grown up, that pro- 
ress will be permanent with them as a mass. 
Brerything is and has been quiet and peace- 
able at this Agency. 
Thine truly, 
CiarKson C, PIcKeTT. 


selves for one year, or even two, in the event 
of loss of crops by drought or grasshoppers. 
An Indian farmer must be far along in civil- 
ization before he will have become forebanded 
enough for such an emergency, and it would 
be scarcely possible for the Sioux to come 
from barbarism to this condition in a country 
where they are liable to such losses two years 
out of five. It may besaid that the Govern- 


. : _ "| {ment can come to their aid and carry them 
Under charge of the Yearly Meeting’s over these occasional years of failure; but 
Committee, a General Meeting of four days’ | such help, teaching the Indian to rely on 


duration closed at this place yesterday. One | other resources than his own, would be a con- 
female member has resided here for several | stant lesson in improvidence, and thus inevit- 
years. Recently her husband and three other | ably defeat the end in view. The larger por- 


applicants from that section (twenty-five tion of the Territory is unsuited to herding 
miles from the nearest Friends’ meeting) | on account of the severe winters, which make 
have been — _— mem bership. peey | it necessary to provide hay during several 
ce pane _ 7 by es Mc | months of the year. Proper care of cattle in 
on ee Oe quite comfortanic. |Such circumstances presupposes a degree of 
is now so far on the way as to admit of the civilizatioa of Indians which would place 
holding our first meeting; which, owing tO\them above all necessity of Government 
ae not wd aan but — with | guardianship. The ponies which the Indians 
oe — which continued to Poa now raise in large numbers, being more hardy 
} — <a ¢ og a no aa ona | than cattle, survive the cold and hunger of a 
lon towed ireely. Lhe faith and practices Dakota winter, with such support as they get 
of Friends were explained, we trust, to the | from the grass under the snow, and the bark 

satisfaction of all present. I trust, if faith- | of the cottonwood tree; but these ponies, even 


fulness on the part of those few is abode in,! jf a market were found for them, could not 


that a Friends’ Meeting for Worship may) be raised in sufficient numbers to furnish a 
soon be regularly kept up. | 


. : means of support to a people in civilized life. 

Isam Cox, Clerk. |'Phe Sioux now upon the Missouri river can 
possibly find suitable soil and wooded country 
sufficient for as large an experiment of civil- 
ization as they can for the present be induced 
to undertake, though not withcut serious 
‘disadvantages. Many of these Indians, as 
The Sioux Indians, comprising 16 different) will be seen by the reports of their respective 
bands, are the most numerous tribe in the; Agents, are already beginning in earnest to 
United States. Four thousand four hun¢red | labor for themselves. The stock cattle fur- 
and forty-four have received rations from the | nished at Cheyenne, Crow, Creek and Yank- 
Government at 11 different Agencies. The, ton Agencies one year ago have been as well 
wilder portions of this tribe, who have as yet | cared fur by these Indians as could have been 
consented to visit an Agency only on an oc-| expected; and more are now called for by 
casional raid for rations, are variously esti-| others at these Agencies, and at Red Cloud 
mated from 5,000 to 10,000, making the and Spotted Tail. The experiment in this 
whole number of Sioux not far from 50,000. direction at Grand river was not so success- 
As a whole, this tribe is as yet unreached , ful. This process of settling down will gradu- 
by civilization, except so far as their neces-| ally extend until the bands along the river 
sities and inclination have led them to receive | are brought into a degree of civilization that 
rations and annuity goods from the hands of | will render them no longer hostile or danger- 
Government Agents. ous to neighboring settlers, but it is not at all 
The problem of the future of this tribe is|}likely that the country will furnish them 

& serious one, not so much on account of num-| with such farms and means of subsistence as 
bers or wildness as from the fact that the, to make it unnecessary to provide for a cer- 
country they inhabit is not adapted to their| tain portion of their support yearly ; and the 
support in a civilized mode of life. Un-' furnishing of this support will in itself re- 


Prosperity, Moore Co., N.C., 
Eleventh month 25th, 1874. 
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tard and, in many ways, damage the process 
of civilization. For the main portion of the 
Sioux nation living in Northern Montana and 
west of the Missouri river in Dakota, there 
is not even this hopeful prospect, on account 
of the barrenness of the country. 


THE BLACK HILLS EXPEDITION. 


A military reconnoitering expedition to the 
country in southwestern Dakota, known as 
the Black Hills, occasioned great excitement 
among the whole Sioux people. They regarded 
it as a palpable infraction of their treaty 
stipulations, and were filled with the appre- 
hension that it might lead to their exclusion 
from a country held sacredly their own, and 
highly prized as their home and last refuge 
from the encroachment of settlements. The 
exaggerated accounts of rich mines and agri- 
cultural lands given in the dispatches of the 
commander and explorers and corresp »ndents 
of the expedition intensified the eagerness of 
the people all along the border to take pos- 
session of this country. Notwithstanding the 
subsequent correction of these exaggerations 
by statements, on reliable information, that no 
indications of mineral wealth were found, and 
that the lands were undesirable for white set- 
tlements, together with the strict prohibition 
by the War Department of any intrusion into 
the Territory, exploring and mining expe 
ditions have been fitted out at Yankton, Bis- 
marck, and other points, and have started to 
the Black Hills. Some have been driven 
back by the Indians with loss of life and 
property, and others are supposed to be on 
their way. It is not believed, however, that 
any serious complication will arise from this 
source. If neither the military nor Indians 
should be able to guard their country, the 
explorers themselves will probably svon be- 
come satisfied of its undesirableness to them, 
and will voluntarily relinquish their projects 
for mining or settlement. It is not improb- 
able, however, that legislation will be sought, 
meanwhile, procuring the opening of this 
country to settlement. Such a course cannot 
be too strongly deprecated, and should be op- 
posed in every form. Scarcely a greater evil 
could come to the Sioux seule than the dis- 
turbance and demoralization incident to an 
attempt to dispossess them of their country. 
The Minneconjon, Sans Arc and Two-Kettle 
bands, which have made the Black Hills 
country their home and special retreat, are 
for the most part wild and non-treaty Indians, 
though probably a majority of them have 
been accustomed for several years past to re- 
ceive more or less rations during the three or 
four months of the winter at different Agen- 
cies, but mainly-at Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail. Their presence at these Agencies causes 
disturbances and irregularities of many kinds, 
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and the Agent has not heretofore had, for his 
support, a sufficient force to enable him to 
prevent them from taking for themselves 
from the Government stores, purchased for 
other Indians, such quantities of rations as 
they have demanded. This has heretofore re- 
quired additional supplies, and necessitated 
annual deficiency appropriations. To remedy 
this evil, Congress at its last session was re 
quested by the department to establish a new 
Agency in the region of the Black Hills, and 
provide support for these Indians by them- 
selves, but the necessary legislation was not 
secured, and these wild Indians are already 
coming from their partially successful buffalo 
hunts to the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail 
Agencies, to spend the ensuing winter. The 
presence of the military force now established 
at these points will probably prevent any 
serious disturbance or violent demands for 
rations at these Agencies, like those of the 
last winter ; but it will not prevent the dep- 
redations which would come from starvation, 
and the consequent depredations upon settle- 
ments in Nebraska and Wyoming. For it is 
not to be supposed that wild Indians, whose 
number is from 6,000 to 10,000, will long suf- 
fer from hunger within two days’ ride of the 
herds and granaries of white men. 


ECONOMY OF FEEDING THE WILD TRIBES. 


There can be no question as to the expe 
diency of supporting Indians by regular issues 


of rations, when the alternative is their sup- - 


port by plunder. And as all the reasons 
heretofore urged for the establishment and 
support of an Agency for these non-treaty 
Sioux are still pressing, and with the in- 
creased force which further observation and 
experience have furnished, I respectfully 
suggest that Congress be again requested to 
provide such an Agency, and also to make 
the deficiency appropriation necessary to pro- 
vide for their subsistence during the ensuing 
winter. The report of the Commissioner 
appointed to negotiate at Red Cloud and 
Spotted Tail Agencies, for the relinquishment 
of the privileges secured by the treaty of 
1868 to hunt in Nebraska, and to find a suit- 
able location for the Spotted Tail Agency, 
shows that the Indians, in consideration of 
$25,000 offered in exchange, will probably 
yet consent to the relinquishment of the priv- 
ilege of hunting south of the Niobrara in 
Nebraska. Their right to roam over Wyom- 
ing still exists, according to treaty. Probably 
an inquiry as to the strict observance of treaty 
stipulations by the Sioux would reveal the 
fact that long since, by committing depreda- 
tions and refusing to point out or deliver up 
the depredators, they have violated some of 
the most important provisions of their treaty, 
and the Government, if so disposed, could find 
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justification for declaring the treaty abrogated, 
and thus compel the Sioux to remain within 
their reservation. The object desired, how- 
ever, can, in my judgment, be more readily 
and economically attained by purchasing the 
relinquishment of this right of roaming. The 
attempt of the Commission to find a suitable 
location for the Spotted Tail Agency confirms 
the opinion heretofore entertained as to the 
general barrenness of this reservation. The 
site selected is in the State of Nebraska, ten 
miles from the southern line of Dakota. Both 
the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Agencies are 
now without the limits of the reservation, 
being situated on a portion cf Nebraska re- 
served by treaty for the exclusive use of the 
Indians. It will be largely for the advantage 
both of the Government and Indians if the 
southern divide of the Niobrara River can be 
made the boundary of their permanent reser- 
vation in the place of the southern line of 
Dakota. Besides affording a natural boun- 
dary in the place of an imaginary line, not 
easily distinguished by Indians, this would 
furnish a country suited to an experiment in 
Indian agriculture and herding. If this 
country is not retained, the alternative is 
entire and perpetual support of the Sioux by 
large annual appropriations until, under the 
slow but certain process of demoralization, the 
tribe shall all become extinct. This will re- 
quire several generations and millions of 
money. For this reason I regard the reten- 
tion of this portion of Nebraska for Indian 
purposes as absolutely essential to any hu- 
mane or economical plan for the care of the 
Sioux. 


INDIAN TERRITORY USED AS A REFUGE BY WILD 
TRIBES, 


The apprehension expressed in my last an- 
nual report that without calling for vigorous 
operations by the military, it would be im- 
possible to put a stop to the constant and 
murderous raiding by Indians belonging in 
the southwestern portion of the Indian Terri- 
tory, has been fully realized. For several 
years past the Comanches and Cheyennes 
have not for any length of time fully ceased 
their raids. The Kiowas substantially kept 
their covenant never again to raid in Texas, so 
long as the question of the relief of their chiefs, 
Satanta and Big Tree, from the State Peni- 
tentiary was pending, but since their release 
there is little doubt that some of the Kiowas 
have joined the Comanches in their expedi- 
tions for plunder and murder. There can be 
no question but that the necessity of fighting 
these Indians would have been obviated by 
firmness and promptness in procuring the 
punishment of the crimes of individual In- 
dians and of white marauders in their terri- 
tory. Fora long time past it has been the 
practice of the Government to solemnly prom- 















































ise Kiowas, Comanches and Cheyennes that 
any further raiding n Texas should be 
promptly and severely punished by the mil- 
itary, and when the Cheyennes and Com- 
anches, having continued to raid with scarce- 
ly any abatement, are again arraigned, the 
promise is redeemed by a second issue of the 
same tenor. From this impunity in crime 
these Indians have become bold and defiant. 
Added to the demoralization produced by 
this mistaken leniency was the aggravation 
by the frequent loss of property by white 
thieves from Texas and Kansas raiding upon 
their herds. Some of the well-disposed In- 
dians who had induced others of their tribe 
to surrender stolen stock, themselves suffered 
from this white thieving. Taking advantage 
of this demoralization and exasperation, it 
was not difficult for come of the wilder and 
more unmanageable braves to inaugurate hos- 
tilities by assassinating the clerk at the Chey- 
enne and Arrapahoe Agency, and by the mur- 
der of teamsters, and the plunder of a train 
freighted with Indian supplies. In July, 
Agents Haworth, Miles and Richards were 
delegated to call in and enroll at their Agen- 
cies all Indians who were prepared to remain 
peaceful and law-abiding, and the military 
authorities were requested to bring to punish- 
ment all who joined themselves to the hostiles. 
This has resulted in a vigorous campaign 
against nearly all of the Comanches and 
Cheyennes, and more than one-half of the 
Kiowas. By the latest advices received from 
the Agents and military commanders, it is 
believed that these intractables have been 
effectually chastised, and are prepared to sub- 
mit to proper regulations and restrictions. 
So far as the office is advised, the campaign 
has been successfully conducted, without the 
barbarity of indiscriminate slaughter, which 
has sometimes attended warfare upon Indians, 
and such methods have been adopted as have 
brought the punishment directly, and almost 
exclusively, upon the hostile persons. 

(To be continued.) 

Kine Kauakaua, whose arrival at San 
Francisco is announced, succeeded to the 
throne of the Sandwich Islands on the 12th 
of Second month, 1873. On the death of 
King Kamehameha V, in 1872, Kalakaua was 
a candidate for the throne, but a plebiscite 
decided in favor of Lunalilo, and the Legis- 
lature confirmed the decision of the people. 
On the death of the latter King, after a brief 
and inglorious reign, Kalakaua was elected 
his successor, his chief rival being Queen 
Emma, the widow of a former king. His 
majesty is now about thirty-seven years old, 
and his mental qualities are said to have been 
such as to win the respect of all the European 
and American officials, with whom he has 
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been broughtin contact. The King will visit 


Washington, and afterwards, it is said, will 
probably go to Europe. 


- er + 
RECENTLY-PLANTED TREES AND SHRUBS IN 
HOT WEATHER. 


A summer number of The Garden remarks : 
“This is a trying time for young trees. Those 
that were set this spring, and have appeared 
to be doing well thus far, may succumb to 
the long continued drought and heat of mid- 
summer. It is safest to mulch all young trees, 
but where this has not.been done, all those 
that show signs of suffering should be at- 
tended to at once. A timely mulching may 
save the tree. It makes but little difference 
what material is used, so that the soil around 
the tree is prevented from losing its moisture 
by evaporation. Stones, if most convenient, 
will answer as well as anything. If the 
trunk is fully exposed to the sun, it should 
be protected from intense heat. A couple of 
boards tacked together like a trough, and set 
up against the trunk, will furnish the re- 
quired shade, or the trunk may be bound 
with a hay rope, or be loosely strawed up as 
for winter protection.” 


+ +0 — 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


At about a quarter before nine (Philadel- 
phia time) this evening [12th mo. 8th], a hun- 
dred telescopes, stationed at widely separ- 
ated places on the opposite side of the globe, 
will be directed to a small spot on the face of 
the sun. For four hours and a half there. 
after, and until the greater number of our 
citizens are soundly asleep for the night, as- 
tronomers sent out by the American, Russian, 
French, German, British, Austrian and other 
Governments will be patiently observing the 
movement of the little black spotas it slowly 
moves across the sun’s face, or disc, as the 
astronomers call it. Eight of the expeditions 
which have been sent out to observe the 
transit of Venus were organized by the Amer- 
ican Government, and yesterday brought. us 
intelligence that the five parties sent to the 
Southern Hemisphere had reached their sta- 
tions in the early part of October. 

No mention is made in the despatch of the 
landing of the party intended for the Crozet 
islands, but as the Swatara was anchored in 
American bay, Possession island, on Sep- 


tember Ist, it is probable that a landing was 


efiected either on Possession or on one of the 
Crozet islands. These islands form a small 
group (barren and uninhabited) in the In- 
dian Ocean, southeast of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The second party was landed on 
Kerguelan land, an island fsoutheast of the 
Crozet islands, and equally barren. The 
next station is located at Campbell Town, 
eighty miles north of Hobart Town, Tasma- 


’ 
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nia. The fourth station is at Bluff Harbor, 
near the southern end of New Zealand, and 
the fifth and last of those in the Southern 
Hemisphere is on Chatham island, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, 380 miles east of New 
Zealand. There are three American parties 
of observation in the Northern Hemisphere, 
one at Wladiwostok, a settlement in the ex. 
treme southeastern part of Siberia, on the 
Sea of Japan, another at Nagasaki, Japan, 
and the other in China, either at Shanghai 
or Pekin. The whole transit will be visible 
from each of these stations. At each station 
the scientific corps consists of a chief of 
party, an assistant astronomer and _ three 
photographers. They have been supplied 
with remarkably fine and accurate instro- 
ments, and have been drilled in the use of 
them for all the operations they will have to 
perform. This isa matter of great import- 
ance, as it will secure uniformity in the ob- 
servations and photographs, so that they 
shall be strictly comparable. It is worthy of 
note that American ingenuity has been called 
on to supply the observers with instruments 
specially designed for observations, and par- 
ticularly for taking photographs of the sun 
during the transit. The photographic method 
in the hands of the American observers seems 
likely to give us the most exact results, and 
those which may be most readily compared. 
The observations of the exact moments of 
contact of the planet with the sun, both at 
the beginning and the end, are of the utmost 
importance, and it is to these chiefly that the 
} attention of the astronomers will be directed. 
To each of the parties of observers stationed 
in New Zealand and Siberia, the path which 
| Venus apparently pursues in crossing the face 
of the sun, will be a different one, and will 


begin and terminate at periods a few mo- 


‘ments apart. The important observations 
will be the exact time—exterior and interior 

contact at the beginning and end of the 
transit, and an exact location of the several 
‘stations on the earth. With these results 
obtained, the astronomera may return to their 


| home with the known elements of a problem 


which they may work out at their leisure. 
' Venus will be only one-fourth the distance of 
the sun from the earth at the time of the 
transit, and hence more accurate results can 
be reached by observations made with Venus 
than with the sun alone, provided the exact 
time of the transit is noted at one northero 
and one southern station. The length of the 
imaginary lines, which form the path of the 
planet across the face of the sun, is deter- 
mined by the time occupied in the transit, 
and their distance from one another is deter- 
mined by their length. This distance will 
furnish the basis from which to ealculate the 
angle formed by two lines drawn from the 





centre of Venus to the points on the sun’s 
disc, at which the planet was observed from 
a northern and southern station at the same 
instant of time. That angle is the same as 
the angle formed by the prolongation of those 
two lines through the centre of Venus to the 
stations on the earth from which the obser- 
vations were made. This angle and the dis- 
tance between the stations being known, the 
distance from either station to Venus may be 
calculated, and from this the distance of the 
earth from the sun may also be calculated. 
In such complicated calculations as are here 
contemplated, and only a few of the simpler 
ones have been mentioned, there is room for 
the slightest mistake to be magnified many 
thousand fold; but with exact observations 
such as we hope may be recorded to-night, 
the distance of the sun from the earth may 
be computed with accuracy. The result is of 
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Yet seems no nearer its millennial birth 
Than when the sun first circled round the earth. 


Thy very promises would seem to wait 

Some more propitious time, for me too late, 
And long-delayed, like far-off desert streams 
That mock the dying pilgrim with their gleams. 


‘How long, O Lord!” meets but the warrior’s cry, 

And cannon shriek, and widow's bursting sigh, 

And infant’s famished wail of orphan woe; 

And corpses lie where God’s sweet flowers should 
blow. 


Intemperance lifts its mocking cup on high, 
Bidding its victims quaff, curse God and die ; 

And lust and avarice bid for youth and bloom, 
While sad-eyed virtue weeps their mournfa! doom- 


Still, by all waters Christ’s dear followers sow ; 
Bat Oh! their weeping steps seem all too slow, 
While sin with giant strides goes on before, 
Barring their progress at each open door. 


as much if not greater importance to the|* 


commerce of the world as to astronomy itself. 
The whole science of navigation is based upon 
a knowledge of the movements of heav- 
enly bodies, which may be gained only by 
such observations as that of the transit of 
Venus. The distance from the sun to the 
earth is the yard-stick by which other dis- 
tances may be measured, and it is therefore 
important to have it measured exactly. The 
most that can now be said on the subject is 
that the sun is probably within 200,000 miles 
of being 92,400,000 miles from the earth. 
After the calculations based upon to-night’s 
observations have been made, it is to be 
hoped that the distance may be expressed in 
much simpler and more exact terms. — Public 
Ledger. 


- 0) - 


THE TRUE STANDARD. 


Whatever may be the ordinary experi- 
ence of Christians, God’s requirement is that 
His children should be holy; and His stand- 
ard of boliness implies victory over inward 
sin as well as outward transgressions—the 
eradication, not merely the subjugation, of the 
disposition to sin—the destruction, not merely 
the binding, of the strong man, the body of 
sin; and He requires this of us now. 

Luke Wooparb. 
—Christian Worker. 


For Friends’ Review. 
INTERCOMMUNION. 
BY LUCY A. SNOW. 


Father, I need Thy love. The world is cold ; 
Faith in my kind grows weaker than of old; 

The heavens seem far ; dimmer the stars appear ; 
Great is my need to feel Thee very near. 


The world is full of pain—Creation groans 
Beneath its weight of sin—travails and moans ; 


Thus spake my doubting, over-weary heart ; 
When swift the cloud about me seemed to part ; 
Fair forms and radiant faces round me drew, 
A mighty cloud whose number no one knew. 


‘We are the living witnesses,” they said, 

“Whose feet through martyrdom’s red paths were 
led,— 

Who walked by Faith upon the mount of God, 

And saw bright fields of promise yet untrod.” 


God's ways are not our own; the seeds of Truth 
His wise hand plants are slow and strong of growth ; 
And where the mould’ring trunks of error lie, 

Lift up victorious pennons to the sky. 


Then gird thou up thy loins, and at the cross 
Pause but to count all earthly gain as loss; 
Drink of His cup what He hath left for thee, 
And choose not Tabor, but Gethsemane. 


“Let Patience have her perfect work ;” hope still, 
As fiercer grows the strife ’twixt good and ill ; 
Through death alone doth heavenly life abound, 
And saints shall sing where Satan’s seat was found. 


War ploughed the fields where Peace sows heavenly 
seed; 

Love seeks the lost where weeping angels lead ; 

Faith hears the New World’s anthem from afar, 

And sees through rifted clouds the morning star. 


Then hush thy fears, and work, content to know 
The wheels of Providence ne’er move too slow; 
Gather in souls ; Christ comes His Bride to claim, 
And celebrate the marriage of the Lamb. 


Father, I thank Thee that Thy pitying love 
Deigns still to send blest envoys from above ; 
Heralds of joy proclaim the golden day 

When Thou Thyself shalt wipe our tears away. 


Lift then thy Alleluias, O my soul, 

Though thou through thorny paths must reach the 
goal. 

Swifter, my feet, speed on the heavenly road, 

Tbrough doubt and darkness up to light and God, 


Fifth month, 1871. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgicn InteL.iticexce.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 15th inst. 

Great Britain.—A very severe storm occurred 
on the 9th, both in England and on the Continent. 
The telegraph lines from Paris to Switzerland and 
Italy were broken, interrupting communication. 
Many wrecks took place on the British coasts. A 
packet from Dover for Ostend was compelled to re- 
turn to the former port, and the mails from France 
were delayed eeveral hours in transit. In the har- 
bor of Jersey much damage was done to the works; 
200 yards of pier were swept away, and blocks of 
concrete weighing several tons were displaced and 
broken. Another heavy gale prevailed on the coast 
of Great Britain on the 11th. 

It is announced that the British government has re- 
solved to appoint a commissioner to attend the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition to beheld in Philadelphia in 1876. 

GerMaXy.—The editor of the Ultramontane jour- 
nal Germania, Majunke, who is also a member of 
the German Parliament, has been arrested and im- 
prisoned at Berlin, on a charge of publishing sedi- 
tious matter. In the Reichstag, on the 12th, atten- 
tion was called to the subject, and a motion was 
unanimously adopted, directing the Committee on 
Standing Orders to report as soon as possible 
whether arrests of deputies during the session are 
admissible, and, if so, how they can be avoided. 
The Committee subsequently decided that the arrest 
was inadmissible, and recommended that the Reich- 
stag demand the immediate liberation of Majunke. 

{ussia.—A violentstorm at St. Petersburg, on the 
7th inst., caused much damage. The tide rose 
nine feet above high-water mark, partially inundat- 
ing the lower portions of the city, driving many 
families of the poorer classes from their houses. 
Over a thousand homeless persons were sheltered by 
the police, and public kitchens were opened to sup- 
ply food to the sufferers. 

Several governments, including that of France, it 
is said, have sent favorable replies, with certain 
reservations, to the invitation by Russia to take 
part in the conference on international law to be 
held in St. Petersburg. 

A Russian campaign against the Turcomans in 
Khiva has commenced. Two columns of troops 
are in motion, one of which has crossed the Amoo 
Darya, and is operating in Khivan territory. News 
has reached the advanced posts of the army of the 
safe arrival in Khorassan of the first Russian trad- 
ing caravan which ever penetrated that country. 
They complain of hostile agitations among the na- 
tive tribes, which they attribute to the intrigues of 
British agents. The British authorities in India 
have heretofore manifested some uneasiness and 
distrust on account of Russian progress in Central 
Asia, approaching the northwestern frontiers of 
British India. 

Turkey.—The Sultan has given $100,000 for the 
relief of the famine-stricken inhabitants of Angora, 
The prospects there are said to be improving. 

Sparn.—An attack is reported to have been made, 
about the 8th inst., by the government troops under 
Gen. Loma upon the Carlists between San Sebas- 
tian and Tolosa, which was repulsed after a severe 
engagement lasting all day. 

Soutna America.—lIt is officially announced that 
the insurrection in the Argentine Republic is ended. 
General Mitre having been defeated, and being 
closely pursued by the government forces, proposed 
terms of capitulation ; but these being rejected, he 
finally surrendered unconditionally. Within a 
week afterward, General Arredondo, the last in- 
surgent commander in arms, was defeated and cap- 
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tured, with his whole army. The government has 
issued a proclamation granting amnesty to all per- 
sons who participated in the insurrection. 
Merxico.—On the 3d inst., articles of amendment 
to the Constitution, making changes in the Con- 
gress and creating a Senate, having passed Con. 
gress, were formally promulgated as the law of the 
land. At that date, a bill was under discussion in 
Congress, restricting the powers of the Roman Cath- 
olic church. (ne clause provides for the co‘nplete 
separation of Church and State, and another for the 
expulsion of Sisters of Charity from the republic. 
We have no later account as to action on the bill. 


Transit OpseRvATIONS —Telegraphic advices have 
been received from a number of the stations of as- 
tronomical parties for observing the transit of the 
8th inst. The first report was received at Green- 
wich Observatory from India, on the 9th, and an- 
nounced that the observation had been successful, 
and that over one hundred photographs were taken. 
The same day, information was sent to Washington 
from Greenwich, that detailed telegrams had been 
received of telescopic and micrometic obeeervations 
near Cairo and Suez, and photographic observa- 
tions at Thebes, all successful. Similar favorable 
accounts subsequently came from Nagasaki, Japan; 
Teheran, Persia; Adelaide and Melbourne, Austra- 
lia; and Beyrout, Syria. At Hobart Town, Tas- 
mania, it was reported that the American party 
were only partially successful; and at Shanghai, 
China, the sun was obscured by clouds. From some 
of the most remote stations no report can be re- 
ceived for a long time. 


Domestic.—The King of the Sandwich Islands 
reached Washington on the 12th inst., by railroad, 
from San Francisco. The Secretaries of State, War 
and Navy met him at a station a few miles from the 
city, and escorted him thither. Having contracted 
a severe cold on the journey, he was unable to meet 
the President until the 16th. 

An earthquake was felt on the evening of the 10th 
inst., in West Chester and Rockland counties, N.Y., 
and eastward to Stamford, Conn. A subterranean 
rumbling and a rolling or wave-like motion of the 
earth were perceptible, and in some places the 
houses were much shaken, and small articles of 
furniture were thrown down. 

Ezra Cornell, who founded and endowed the Uni- 
versity bearing his name at Ithaca, New York, died 
at that place on the 9th inst., aged nearly 67 years. 
He took an active and important part, in conjunction 
with Professor Morse, in the introduction of the 
magnetic telegraph, and devised several improve- 
ments in the apparatus. 


Conxearess.— The two Houses have appointed 
George Bancroft, the historian, one of the Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution. In the Senate, & 
bill was reported from a committee as a substitute 
for sundry bills referred to it, for the relief of set- 
tlers on public lands, providing that those who left 
their lands on account of the ravages of grasshop- 
pers shall not be deprived of such land, and author- 
izing the Commissioner of the Land Office to modify 
the action of the Homestead laws in their favor, and 
passed. The House has passed a bill prohibiting mem- 
bers of Congress from acting as counsel or otherwise 
in suits or proceedings against the United States; and 
one allowing homestead and pre-emption settlers in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska, whose crops 
were destroyed by grasshoppers in 1874, to leave 
their lands and be absent until Fifth month, 1876, 
without prejudice to their rights. A resolution 
was adopted for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to investigate recent troubles in Mississipp!, 
especially those near Vicksburg. 
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